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CAMPAGNA. 


BY H. N. DRAPER, F.C.S., M.R.I.A. 


So much has already been written by way of con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the different species 
of the Eucalyptus tree, that interesting as the sub- 
ject is, it may well be considered to have received 
already a fair share of attention. There is one 
aspect of it, however, which cannot perhaps be 
dwelt upon too much, and that is the value of 
this genus of plants as drainers of the soil and 
purifiers of the atmosphere. This is probably the 
true reason why so many attempts, more or less 
successful, have been made to acclimatise the 
Eucalyptus in Southern Europe and even in Great 
Britain. No doubt, experiments have been stimu- 
lated by other causes. The foliage of these trees 
is, for example, unlike that of any other in our 
islands. It is pendulous, quivering, and evergreen ; 
and the peculiar whitish appearance of one ‘side 
of the leaves—due to a fatty or resinous secretion 
—is very characteristic, Till the tree is from three 
to five years old, the leaves grow horizontally ; but 
afterwards they generally assume a pendent posi- 
tion. Instead of having one of their surfaces 
towards the sky, and the other towards the earth, 
they are often placed with their edges in these 
directions, so that each side is equally exposed to 
the light. This arrangement may have something 
to do with the extraordinary quantity of moisture 
these trees exhale into the atmosphere. 

The Eucalyptus belongs to the natural order 
Myrtacee, and is indigenous to the temperate 
parts of Australia (where it goes by the name 
of stringy-bark or Gum Tree) and Tasmania 


—that is, where the mean temperature does not | 


exceed a range of from fifty-two to seventy-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. The foliage is leathery, and 
almost always characterised by a certain metallic 
aspect, The leaves are as a rule narrow, and have 
either a very short and twisted petiole or foot- 
stalk, or none at all. In Australia, they com- 
monly attain a height of two hundred feet ; and 


instances are given in which a height of three 
hundred and fifty feet has been attained. The 
flowers are usually pinkish or white, and in the 
latter case superficially resemble those of the 
myrtle, Unlike these, however, they are devoid 
of petals, The fruit contains the seeds—seeds so 
minute, it is said, that from one pound of those of 
the variety Globulus more than one hundred and 
sixty thousand plants could be raised. 

I have always taken a great interest in the 
Eucalyptus, and have grown it near Dublin for 
several years with considerable success. I have 
had at one time as many as twenty fine healthy 
saplings of the species Globulus, of from ten to 
sixteen feet high; and one which reached to 
twenty-five feet, and had a stem of twenty-two 
inches circumference. These were all five years 
old. But cold is the deadly enemy of the gum- 
tree; and though I had kept mine during four 
ordinary Irish winters, I lost them all during the 
almost Arctic winter of 1878-79. I may say 
in passing, that I have not been quite discouraged, 
and that I have again several healthy plants 
making good progress. My interest in the subject 
has received a new stimulus from a recent experi- 
ence of Eucalypt-culture in the wild plain known 
as the Campagna of Rome. 

One lovely morning in last October we left 
our hotel hard by the Pantheon, and in a few 
minutes came to the Tiber. If we except the 
| quaint and bright costumes of many classes of 
|the people, and the ever-changing street scenes 

of Rome, there is nothing in the drive of very 
much interest until we reach the river. Here, 
| looking back, we see the noble structure which 
crowns the Capitoline Hill. The fine building 
'on the further bank of the river is the Hos- 
pital of St Michele. On this side, we are passing 
the small harbour of the steamboats which ply 
to Ostia. Presently, the Marmorata or landing- 
place of the beautiful marble of Carrara, is 
reached. From here, a drive of a few minutes 
brings us to the cypress-covered slope of the 
Protestant Cemetery, where, in the shadow of 
the pyramid of Cestius, lie the graves of Shelley 


(" 
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and Keats. Apart from the interest attached to 
these two lowly tombs and the memories aroused 
by their touching epitaphs, no Englishman can 
visit this secluded spot and look without deep 
feeling upon the last resting-places of his country- 
men, who have died so many hundred miles from 
home and friends. The cemetery is kept in order 
and neatness, and flowers grow upon nearly all the 
graves. 

Our route next lay along the base of that 
remarkable enigma the Monte Testaccio, a hill as 
high as the London Monument or the Vendéme 
Column at Paris, made entirely of broken Roman 

ots and tiles, as old perhaps as the time of 
ero! Leaving behind this singular heap of 
earthenware, we thread long avenues of locust 
trees, and presently passing through the gate of 
St Paul, reach the magnificent basilica of that 
name. Nor can I pause here to dwell upon the 
marvels of this noble temple, or to tell of its 
glorious aisles and column-supported galleries ; 
of its lake-like marble floor, or of the wealth of 
malachite, of lapis lazuli, of verde antique, of 
alabaster, and of gold, that have been lavished 
upon the decoration of its shrine. I must stop, 
however, to note, that nowhere has the presence 
of the dread malaria made itself so obvious to 
myself, We had scarcely entered the church, 
when we became conscious of an odour which 
recalled at once the retort-house of a gas-work, 
the bilge-water on board ship, and the atmosphere 
of a dissecting-room; and we were obliged to 
make a hasty retreat. There could be little doubt 
that the gaseous emanations which produced this 
intolerable odour were equally present in the 
Campagna outside, but that in the church they 
were pent up and concentrated. 

Even did space admit, this is not the place to 
enter into any prolonged dissertation on the 
history or causes of this terrible scourge of the 
Roman Campagna, the fever-producing malaria. 
The name expresses the unquestionable truth, 
that it is a gaseous emanation from the soil; and 
all that is certainly known about it may be 
summed up in a very few lines, The vast undu- 
lating plain known as the, Campagna, was ages 
ago overflowed by the sea, and owes its present 
aspect to volcanic agency. Of this the whole 
soil affords ample evidence. Not only are lava, 

perino, and the volcanic pozzuolana abundant, 

ut in many places—as at Bracciano and Baccano 
—are to be seen the remains of. ancient craters, 
When the Campagna was in the earliest phase of 
its history, it was one fertile garden, interspersed 
with thriving towns and villages. It was also the 
theatre of events which terminated in making 
Rome the mistress of the world. This very supre- 
macy was the final cause of its ruin and of its 
present desolation. While the land remained in 
the possession of small holders, every acre was 
assiduously tilled and drained; but when it 
passed into the hands of large landed proprietors, 
who held it from the mere lust of possession, it 
became uncared for and uncultivated. 

Filtering into a soil loaded with easily decom- 
posed sulphur compounds, the decomposing vege- 
table matter finds no exit through the underlying 
rock, The consequences may be imagined, but to 
those who have not experienced them, are not 


by the hand of the farmer, and untenanted save 
by the herdsman, Even he, during the months 
of summer, when the malaria is at its worst, is 
compelled, if he will avoid the fever, to go with 
his flocks to the mountains——It may be men- 
tioned in passing, that the malaria fever, or 
‘Roman fever’ as it has been called, has been 
the subject of recent investigation by Professor 
Tommassi-Crudelli of Rome, who attributes it to 
the presence of an organism, to which the specific 
name of Bacillus malarie has been given. 

Leaving St Paul’s, we pursued for a short time 
the Ostian Road; and at a poor osteria, where 
chestnuts, coarse bread, and wine were the only 
obtainable refreshments, our route turned to the 
left, along a road powdered with the reddish dust 
of the pozzuolana—the mineral which forms the 
basis of the original ‘Roman cement’—large 
masses of which rock form the roadside fences. 
After a drive of perhaps half an hour, we found 
ourselves at the Monastery of Tre Fontane (three 
fountains), The Abbey of the Tre Fontane com- 
prises within its precincts three churches, of which 
the earliest dates from the ninth century. One of 
these, S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane, gives its name to 
the Monastery. A monk, wearing the brown robe 
and sandals of the Trappist order, met us at the gate. 
The contrast now presented between the sterile 
semi-volcanic country around and the smiling 
oasis which faces us, is striking. Here are fields 
which have borne good grass; some sloping 
hills covered with vines; and directly in the fore- 
ground, almost a forest of Eucalypt trees, 

We have come to learn about Eucalypts; and 
our guide takes quite kindly to the réle of in- 
formant. What follows is derived from his vivé 
voce teaching, from my own observation on the 
spot, and from a very interesting pamphlet, 
printed at Rome in 1879, and entitled Culture de 
VEucalyptus auc Trois Fontanes, by M. Auguste 
Vallée. 

Before the year 1868, the Abbey was entirely 
deserted. It is true that a haggard-looking monk 
was to be found there, who acted as cicerone to 
visitors to the churches ; but even he was obliged 
to sleep each night in Rome. The place attained 
so evil a reputation that it was locally known as 
‘The Tomb,’ There are now twenty-nine Brothers 
attached to the Monastery, all of whom sleep there 
each night. This remarkable result, though no 
doubt to a great extent due to the drainage and 
alteration of the character of the soil by cultiva- 
tion, is unquestionably mainly owing to the 
planting of the Eucalyptus. It would take long 
to tell of the heroic perseverance of these monks ; 
of the frequent discouragements, of the labour 
interrupted by sickness, of the gaps made in their 
number by the fatal malaria, and the undaunted 
courage in overcoming obstacles which has cul- 
minated in the result now achieved. Let us pass 
to the consideration of the actual means by which 
so happy a change in their immediate surround- 
ings has been brought about. At Tre Fontane are 
cultivated at least eleven varieties of Eucalyptus, 
Some of these, as EZ. viminalis and E, botryoides, 
flourish best where the ground is naturally 
humid ; £. resinifera and E. meliodora love best a 
drier soil. The variety Globulus (Blue gum-tree) 
possesses a happy adaptability to nearly any pos- 


easily described. This once fertile land is now a| sible condition of growth. At the Monastery, as 
horrid waste, untouched, except at rare intervals, | in most elevated parts of the Campagna, the soil 
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is of volcanic origin, and there is not much even 
of that; often only eight, and rarely more than 
sixteen inches overlying the compact tufa. But 
with the aid of very simple machinery, the Trap- 
pists bore into the subsoil, blast it with dynamite, 
and find in the admixture of its débris with the 
arable earth, the mosi suitable soil for the recep- 
tion of the young plants, 

The seeds are sown in autumn in a mixture of 
ordinary garden-earth, the soil of the country, and 
a little thoroughly decomposed manure. This is 
done in wooden boxes, which, with the object of 
keeping the seeds damp, are lightly covered until 
germination has taken place. When the young 
plants have attained to about two inches, they are 
transferred to very small flower-pots, where they 
remain until the time arrives for their final trans- 
plantation. The best time for this operation is in 
spring, because the seedlings have then quite eight 
months in which to gather strength against the 
winter cold. One precaution taken in planting is 
worth notice. Each plant is placed in a hole of 
like depth and diameter. In this way, no indi- 
vidual rootlet is more favoured than its fellow, 
and as each absorbs its soil-nutriment equally, 
the regularity of growth and of the final form 
of the tree is assured. A space of three feet is left 
between each seedling ; but so rapid is the growth, 
that in the following year it is found necessary to 
uproot nearly one half of the plants, which finally 
find themselves at a distance from each other of 
about five feet. From this time, much care is 
required in weeding and particularly in sheltering 
from the wind, for the stem of the Eucalyptus is 
particularly fragile, and violent storms sometimes 
rage in the Campagna, The other great enemy of 
the tree is cold, and this offers an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to its successful culture in 
Great Britain. It seems to be well proved that 
most of the species will survive a winter in which 
the temperature does not fall lower than 23 de- 

es Fahrenheit, How fortunately circumstanced 
is the culture of the tree at Rome, may be learned 
from the fact that the mean lowest temperature 
registered at the Observatory of the Roman Col- 
lege during the years 1863—1874 was 23.48 de- 
grees. Once only in those years a cold of 20 degrees 
was registered, and even that does not seem to have 
injured the plants ; but when, in 1875, the mini- 
mum temperature fell to 16 degrees, the result 
was the loss in a single night of nearly half the 
plantation of the year. 

But when, as at Tre Fontane, the conditions of 
growth are on the whole favourable, the rapidity 
of that growth approaches the marvellous. The 
mean height, for example, of three trees chosen for 
measurement by M. Vallée in 1879, was twenty- 
six feet, and the mean circumference twenty-eight 
inches, These trees had been planted in 1875, or 
in other words were little more than four years 
old, Other trees of eight years’ growth were fifty 
feet high and nearly three feet in circumference at 
their largest part. These figures refer to Hucalyp- 
tus globulus, which certainly grows faster than the 
other species ; and it must be remembered that in 
warmer climates the growth is even still more 
rapid, I have seen, for example, trees of Zucalyptus 
resinifera at Blidah in Algeria which at only five 
years old were already quite sixty feet high. 

The question of how and why the Eucal pts 
exercise sanitary changes so important as those 


which have been effected at this little oasis in 
the Campagna, may be best answered when two 
remarkable properties which characterise many of 
the species, have been shortly considered. The 
first of these is the enormous quantity of water 
which the plant can absorb from the soil. It has 
been demonstrated that a square mitre—which 
may roughly be taken as equal to a square yard— 
of the leaves of Eucalyptus globulus will exhale 
into the atmosphere, during twelve hours, four 
ec of water. Now, as this square mitre of 
eaves—of course the calculation includes both 
surfaces—weighs two and three-quarter pounds, 
it will be easily seen that any given weight 
of Eucalyptus leaves can transfer from the soil 
to the atmosphere nearly twice that weight of 
water, M. Vallée does not hesitate to sa 
that under the full breeze and sunshine—whic 
could necessarily form no factor in such accurate 
experiments as those conducted by him—the 
evaporation of water would be equal to four or 
five times the weight of the leaves. One ceases to 
wonder at these figures, on learning that it has 
been found possible to count on a square millimétre 
of the under surface of a single leaf of Eucalyptus 
globulus, no less than three hundred and fifty 
stomata or breathing pores. And it now begins to 
be intelligible, that if such an enormous quantity 
of water can be transferred from earth to air, it 
may be possible that an atmosphere which without 
such aid would be laden with malarious exhala- 
tions, may be rendered pure by this process of 
leaf distillation: the putrescible constituents of 
the stagnant water are absorbed by the roots, 
and become part of the vegetable tissue of the 
tree, 

But this is not all. Like those of the pine, 
the leaves of all species of Eucalyptus secrete 
large quantities of an aromatic essential oil. It 
has recently been shewn—and the statement has 
been very impressively put by Mr Kingzett—that 
under the combined action of air and moisture, 
oils of the turpentine class are rapidly oxidised, 
and that as a result of this oxidation, large 
quantities of peroxide of hydrogen are produced, 
Now, peroxide of hydrogen is—being itself one of 
the most potent oxidisers known—a very active 
disinfectant ; and as the leaves of some species of 
Eucalyptus contain in each hundred pounds from 
three to six pounds of essential oil, we can hardly 
avoid the conclusion that the oxygen-carrying 
property of the oil is an important element in the 
malaria-destroying power of the genus. Moreover, 
the oxidation of the oil is attended by the formation 
of large quantities of substances analogous in their 
properties to camphor, and the reputation of 
camphor as a hygienic agent seems sufficiently 
well founded to allow us to admit at least the possi- 
bility of these bodies playing some part in so 
beneficent a scheme. 

Before closing this paper, it may be well to note 
that the Trappist monks of the Tre Fontane 
attach much importance to the regular use of an 
infusion of Eucalyptus leaves as a daily beverage. 
The tincture of Eucalyptus is said to be useful 
in intermittent fevers, though of course inferior to 

uinine, As we threaded the coast-line vid Civita 

ecchia to Leghorn, we could not help being 
struck by the fact that the precincts of all the rail- 
way stations were thickly planted with Eucalypts. 
Since our return, I learn with much gratification 
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that the Italian government have given a grant of 
land to the Trappists, and have also afforded them 
the aid of convict labour to a considerable extent 
for the establishment of a new plantation. And 
looking back not only at what has been actually 
accomplished during the past ten years, but to 
the important fund of information which has been 
accumulated, one can only look forward hope- 
fully and with encouragement to the future of 
the Eucalyptus in the Roman Campagna, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XVI.—THE LETTERS. 


THERE it was at last, long expected, early as the 
hour might be, the postman’s sharp rat-tat, urgent, 
sharply marked, not to be mistaken among all the 
various sounds of busy London town. Louisa 
Denham herself, with a heart that beat quickly, 
ran down-stairs to take the letters from the gaping 
scullery-maid, the only servant, in their narrowed 
fortunes, whom the doctor’s daughters had judged 
it expedient to keep with them until the last. 

‘There are seven of them, Rose, dear—really 
seven!’ exclaimed the elder sister, flushed with 
the good news, as she ran up-stairs again and 
peeped into Rose’s room. Miss Denham had 
written eight letters—just eight—to Blackston 
friends; and here were seven replies by return 
of post. This augured well. There lay the seven 
letters, outspread on the frugal breakfast-table ; 
and as soon as the first cup of tea had been poured 
out, the first letter was opened, expectantly. 

First, second, third, fourth ; all from ladies of 
position and substance, all saying pretty much the 
same thing. In each was struck the same con- 
ventional keynote of hackneyed condolence. None 
conveyed a crumb of comfort. Mrs Adams was so 
sorry. So was Mrs Burbridge. So were two other 
wives of rich men at Blackston. They did hope 
that Miss Denham, in her praiseworthy endeavours, 
would succeed. Indeed, her were sure she would. 
They could not, personally, assist her; but then 
they trusted to hear from her again when she had 
better news to tell. And they should always 
remain, very sincerely hers, And they sent their 
love to her darling sister. It was as, with sym- 
pathisers of their calibre, it often is: in not even 
trying to help the lame dog over the stile, they 
were nevertheless fluent as to their comfortable 
conviction that the ugly stile would be scaled 
somehow. And that was all. 

These four letters were laid aside one by one, 
and after the perusal of each of them in turn, 
the hopes of the sisters fell a few degrees, as the 
mercury in the thermometer sinks when the cold 
wind sets in steadily from the north. They were 
disappointing letters. Better things and more 
cordiality had been hoped for from those who 
nee them. Then another missive was opened. 

t was short, not sweet: 


Mrs Roach Hiscocks presents her compliments 
and best condolence on the melancholy decease of 
Dr Denham. At the same time, she feels it the 
truest kindness to discourage vain hopes with 
reference to any assistance to be expected from 
Mr and Mrs Roach Hiscocks, Their duty to their 
own family forbids them to saddle on themselves 


the additional burden of exerting themselves on | 


behalf of those who, however deserving, are | 


strangers, 
RHODODENDRON LopDGE, BLACKSTON, 
March 13, 18—. 

Nor was the next epistle much pleasanter read- 
ing. Here it is: 

Lady Hackett presents her compliments to 
Miss Denham. She regrets to hear that the sad 
death of her late medical attendant, Dr D., has 
been the cause of so much anxiety and distress, as 
Miss Denham’s very properly worded letter informs 
her that it was, At the same time, Lady Hackett 
must add, and that with the full concurrence of 
Sir Griffin Hackett, that she really is unaware 
that any grounds exist to warrant the Misses 
Denham in considering that they have a claim on 
Lady Hackett. With respect to the position of a 
London daily governess, pre Hackett can in no 
way forward Miss D,’s views. Should Miss Rose D. 
at any time seek a situation as companion or 
otherwise, reference to Lady Hackett will be per- 
mitted. 

CHILLIANWALLAH Hovsr, BLAcksTon, 

March 13, 18—. 


Poor Laura! Poor Rose! It was their first real 
lesson in the heartless hardness that, with some 
women, and some men, can underlie a good deal 
of mock geniality and fair seeming. To them, 
hitherto, Mrs Roach Hiscocks, and the stiff wife of 
the grim old Indian General who was the one 
titled resident of Blackston, had seemed worthy 
dames enough, slightly ridiculous it may be, on 
account of petty vanities or hobbies of their own, 
but not capable of deliberate cruelty. Now, Louisa 
Denham, for her sister’s sake, had laid her innocent 
heart bare before those callous eyes, and had 
got in return no soothing balm, but a brace of 
stabs, mere pin-pricks very likely, but that galled 
and smarted when first dealt. 

* How could they—O Louisa!’ said Rose, as her 
beautiful golden head and tearful eyes were buried 
between her arms, as she sat sadly, leaning on the 
table on which the harsh letters had been flung. 
And Louisa rose to her feet impatiently and paced 
the room, honest anger in her honest eyes. 

‘It is shameful, cruel, barbarous!’ she said, 
half unconscious that she spoke aloud ; and then, 
as Rose sobbed, she went up to her sister with 
tender, loving words and fond caresses, ‘We two 
remain to one another, love!’ she said. ‘ What 
matters it if the world be unjust? We asked but 
a kind word after all’ And with well-feigned 
cheerfulness, Louisa began to bustle about the 
duties of the yet untasted breakfast. 

One letter remained yet unread. Louisa, her 
blood yet on fire with the unprovoked affronts she 
had sustained, was for burning it without examina- 
tion. It seemed useless to expect a prize after 
four blanks, and two that were worse than blanks. 
But Rose persisted that the letter, in a quaint 
handwriting and in pale ink, should be read. It 
ran thus : 


‘My pDEARS’—so the letter began—‘ My dears, 
I am so very sorry. I felt grieved when first they 
told me of your great loss. That was for your poor 
father’s own sake. I feel doubly grieved now, 
when I learn how lonely you are in the world. 
And all the more do I sympathise with your brave 
wish to keep yourselves in the station that belongs 
to. you of right by your own industry. Had you 
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wanted a little money, Miss Denham—I speak 
to dear Louisa and dear Rose both—I would 
willingly have sent you what I could spare ; and 
remember, if you are everin any sudden difficulty, 
you have a friend in Berkeley Street. As it is, you 
want to be helped otherwise. An old woman like 
myself has not much influence, I know ; but what 
trifle I can, I have done for you, since, as I said 
before, my dears, I have been feeling for you very 
much. I have written to four of my best friends 
in London—whose addresses you will find over- 
leaf—and I think that if you will call on them, 
I may venture to be sure that they will be of real 
service to you, in recommending you to pupils, 
should their own children not require a teacher.— 
Kiss dear young Miss Rose for me; dnd believe, 
dear Miss Denham, in the friendship of, ever truly 
yours, ELIzaBETH MIDGHAM,. 
2 BERKELEY STREET, BLACKSTON, 
March 13, 18—, 


The one little nugget of sterling gold found at 
the bottom of the heap of epistolary dross that had 
been first sifted, brought tears again into the girls’ 
eyes. But this time they were tears of grateful joy. 

‘Dear, good old Miss Midgham!’ cried Rose, as 
she kissed the letter for the second time. ‘Icould 
walk all the way back to Blackston to thank her. 
There is some good in the world, Louisa dear, after 
all !? 

There was great comfort in the letter of the 
kindly gentle old maiden lady, far away in her 
quiet West-country home; and comfort too, in the 
array of neatly written names and addresses over- 
leaf, all evidently those of London residents of 
good position. On the strength of this stroke of 
or ge the flitting from the grand house in 

arley Street to Mrs Conkling’s parlour floor in 
Lower Minden Street, was cheerfully accom- 
plished. Each vied with the other, as they un- 
packed and settled their few belongings in the new 
abode, in discovering fresh merits or conveniences 
in what were really as angular and low-ceiled a 
brace of little rooms as ever were rented in that 
district. And Rose ambitiously talked of a pro- 
ject for beautifying the narrow windows with 
flowers, so soon as Louisa’s pupils—in quest of 
whom she was to start on the morrow—should be 
numerous enough to warrant so extravagant an 
outlay. Here, then, let us leave them for the 
present, wishing them the happiness and success 
that honest efforts deserve. 

(To be continued.) 


INCIDENTS OF A CONVICT PRISON. 


One cold frosty morning a dozen or more years 
ago, I received a letter from my old friend and 
college chum Frank Markham, then surgeon in 
one of Her Majesty’s convict prisons, The letter 
ran as follows: 


Dear VeRNON—You have often expressed a 
wish to see the inside of a convict establishment, 
in order to find out for yourself how things are 
managed within these mysterious walls. If you 
are still of the same mind, I am now in a position 
to gratify your wish. If you can find it convenient 
to come here for a few days, it will afford much 
pleasure to yours faithfully, Frank MARKHAM, 


Nothing could have given me greater pleasure 


than this offer of Markham’s. I had, as Frank 
expressed it, a strong desire to see the inside of a 
convict prison, and to form my own opinions of 
convicts and of convict life as they really exist. 
I lost no time, therefore, in answering Markham’s 
letter, thanking him for his kindness in thinking 
of me, and gladly accepting the proffered oppor- 
tunity. 

Next day, I arrived safely ; and was met at the 
station by Frank, who at once led me through the 
cheerless-looking streets, and up the almost per- 
pendicular road that leads from the town to the 
summit of the rock whereon the said prison is 
perched. The day was bitterly cold, and a keen 
north-east wind came swirling round the huge 
piled-up masses of limestone that flanked both 
sides of the road, and roared fiercely through the 
narrow gorges with which the cliffs are everywhere 
intersected, as if it meant to search its way into 
our very vitals, despite the heavy wraps which 
we wore, and which only partially shielded us from 
its fury. In the teeth of the biting tempest, con- 
versation was impossible ; and so we toiled on in 
enforced silence, climbing the hill till we arrived 
at a gigantic block of stone, in the lee of which 
we were glad to pause and recover our exhausted 
breath. We were separated from the edge of a 
tremendous precipice by little more than the 
breadth of the road; and as the fierce gusts caught 
our garments and almost lifted us off our feet, 
we were glad to cling closer to the jagged angles 
of the rock, for fear of being blown over the face 
of the cliff. 

I availed myself of this rude halting-place to 
take a more leisurely survey of our surroundings. 
The spot was bleak and cheerless-looking, On our 
left stood a small mortuary chapel, surrounded by 
a cemetery, which occupied about two-thirds of 
the entire plateau. On one side of the chapel, the 
burying-place was decorated with a few stunted 
evergreens and weather-beaten tombstones; but 
the other side was destitute of all ornament, 
except a luxuriant growth of nettles and other 
weeds over row upon row of unmarked and 
nameless graves. Not a stone, or even a simple 
cross of wood, not a tree or shrub, was to be 
seen in that desolate city of the dead. 

‘ Prison burying-ground,’ growled my companion, 
giving a vigorous pull between each word to a 
somewhat refractory meerschaum. 

‘I thought so, I replied, ‘But is it used 
exclusively for the interment of prisoners ?’ 

‘Not quite,’ said Frank. “You may see that 
by those consumptive-looking evergreens, and the 
lichen-mottled tombstones yonder, that look as if 
they were afflicted with some new form of leprosy. 
We don’t confer such sculptured honours on those 
who do their country the service of dying in 
prison.’ 

‘Some of the neighbouring folks, then, I 
suppose, are buried in this reserved section. 
Is it not so?” 

Frank shook his head. ‘No! They would 
as soon think of being thrown into the sea, 
ancoffined, as having their bones laid in the same 
earth with those of a convict. These have been 
erected by the prison authorities in memory of 
such warders as have died, or been murdered on 
the spot.’ 

‘Murdered !’ I exclaimed. 

‘Murdered is the word,’ replied Frank. ‘It’s 
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no uncommon thing here, I assure you, to have 
an officer of the prison murdered, sometimes for 
simply doing his duty ; sometimes—and who shall 
say how often—for exceeding his duty. You see, 
friend, the amiable individuals to whose health I 
have the honour to attend, sometimes tire of the 
rigorous seclusion to which, for their own and 
society’s weal, they are condemned. They grow 
restive under restraint, and often seek to vary the 
monotony of their prison life by knocking the life 
out of some over-zealous warder. ‘True, it is a 
risky kind of amusement ; but from the frequency 
with which it is tried, and often, I am sorry to say, 
accomplished, I am convinced it must have its 
attractions. Do you see that stone there, away 
up at the right-hand corner of the ground? Well, 
that’s poor Warder S——’s grave. He was 
reckoned, even by the convicts, whose tastes in 
that respect are somewhat hard to please, to be a 
very considerate officer. He had found it necessary, 
however, on one occasion to report a prisoner for 
some breach of regulations; and the man was 
punished. The latter endured his sentence of 
three days’ bread and water in the dark cells with 
the silence and sullenness peculiar to men of his 
class ; but the hunger that preyed upon him only 
fed and kept alive his revengeful spirit. The three 
days expired, and the convict returned to his work 
in the gang. His comrades noticed the scowl of 
hate that deepened on his face whenever the warder 
approached to inspect his work. Suddenly, he was 
seen to grasp the heavy hammer used for breaking 
up the undressed stones as they came from the 
quarries, stealthily creep up behind the unsuspect- 
ing warder, whose attention was just at the moment 
occupied by some other business, and then to 
deal him a heavy blow on the head, which sent 
him to the foot of the rough embankment, 
lifeless, Then leaving the corpse where it lay, 
he quietly sat down till some officers, who had 
witnessed the tragedy from a distance, arrived, 
and secured him. He was hanged at the county 
jail some weeks ago,’ 

I listened with painful attention to the descrip- 
tion which my friend gave of this terrible crime, 
which greatly stimulated my curiosity, and I 
longed to see and know more of that terrible class 
of beings. 

‘Have you had many such tragedies as the one 
you have just related ?’ I inquired. 

‘Not during my time,’ replied Frank. ‘The 
present Governor takes greater precautions against 
their recurrence than his predecessor did, Disci- 

line now is much more stringent and severe than 
it was ; and if a prisoner makes an attempt upon 
the life of an official, he does so at the immediate 
risk of his own. In most cases, the miscreants 
who make these murderous attacks upon their 
warders have given up all hopes of ever regaining 
their freedom. Hanging, with the notoriety which 
they thereby acquired, had at one time few or no 
terrors for them ; but the death that is now meted 
out in the silence and solitude of the prison, acts 
as a deterrant upon many who would otherwise 
care nothing to commit the most serious crime.’ 

Just then, the solemn toll of a passing-bell 
smote upon our ear. He anticipated my question 
by exclaiming: ‘To be sure. I forgot we had a 
burial to-day. You will now have the opportunity 
of witnessing a convict’s funeral. Yonder’s the 
grave; see!’ and he pointed to a spot where the 


dark earth had been upturned to receive a new 
occupant, 

‘Who and what was he ?’ I inquired. 

‘A poor fellow who got hurt in the quarries. 
We had to amputate a leg, and he never rallied 
after the operation, His sentence of five years 
would have expired to-morrow had he lived, But 
here comes the funeral,’ 

I looked in the direction indicated, and beheld 
one of the most mournful sights I ever witnessed. 
Wending its way slowly down the steep and 
rugged incline that led from the prison, came the 
scanty cortége that bore the dead convict to his 
last resting-place. First, were two warders with 
bayonets fixed and rifles loaded; then, some ten 
yards behind them, four gaunt-looking spectres, 
dressed in short jackets and knickerbockers, who 
bore the bier upon which was deposited the pall- 
less coffin of rough, black-painted deal boards; and 
bringing up the rear, two more warders, also armed 
with loaded rifles. The four spectres referred 
to were convicts, and never shall I forget the 
famished, wolf-like expression on their faces as, 
with tottering steps and eyes bent earthwards, they 
passed with their dishonoured burden into that 
dank and weed-encumbered abode of the dead. 

Anxious to witness the whole of the melancholy 
proceedings, I quitted my companion’s side, and 
followed the funeral. The poor shivering bearers 
carried the corpse into the little mortuary chapel, 
at the door of which it was met by a sleek young 
curate in white surplice and chasuble, who read 
over it, though not very impressively, part of the 
beautiful service of the dead; after which the body 
was lifted from the bier and hurried off to the 
hole prepared to receive it, preceded by the 
clergyman, who there committed ‘ashes to ashes, 
dust to dust’ with a degree of haste, for which 
both the excessive cold as well as the force of 
habit might partly account. When the last 
shovelful of earth had been heaped upon the new- 
made grave, and patted down so as to lie close 
on the kindred clay beneath, the convicts were 
ordered to ‘ fall in,’ and forthwith marched back 
to the mortuary chapel, a place that looked as 
dim as a coal-cellar, and smelt like a Parisian 
morgue. Axrived there, two of the prisoners 
seized upon the bier, the other two ‘fell in’ 
behind, and, guarded as before, were marched back 
to the prison, I was afterwards informed that to 
attend a comrade’s funeral is regarded as a special 
privilege by the convicts. They look upon it as 
a little outing, during which they may have the 
good fortune to see a stranger ; for anything that 
wears the appearance of novelty is to these miser- 
able creatures as a cheering blink of the outside 
world. 

When I rejoined Markham, he said to me: ‘Do 
you see that withered specimen of humanity there 
with the blue facings on his jacket, and but one 
ear ? 

‘That old man walking behind the bier ?’ 

‘Exactly. That “old man,” as you call him, is 
still considerably on this side of forty. I don’t 
wonder, however, at your mistaking his age, for 
he has lived half-a-dozen ordinary lives in his 
short term of existence,’ 

‘Has he then lived so fast?’ I inquired, taking 
a more attentive survey of the subject of our con- 
versation. 

‘Fast is not the word,’ answered Frank; ‘a 
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locomotive at high pressure is nothing to the 
speed with which “Ching” must have dashed 
through life.’ 

‘Ching!’ I exclaimed. ‘Why, what a queer 
name !’ 

‘Oh, that’s not his own name. Ching is only 
his slang appellation ; a nickname derived from 
the fact that at one time he served as an officer 
in the Chinese army.—You look incredulous, but 
the statement is nevertheless true. The miserable 
wreck of a man you see yonder, once narrowly 
escaped the honour of being made a mandarin.’ 

‘You astonish me, I exclaimed; ‘go on. I 
should much like to hear the life-history of so 
singular a personage.’ 

‘T can only gratify your curiosity, thén,’ replied 
Frank, ‘by relating a few of the leading incidents 
in his strange career. Fifteen years ago, Ching— 
or, as he was then called, “ Captain Frolic,” was 


whispered: “Dear Augustus, I knew you would 
come,” or words to that effect. 

‘I have said self-possession was one of the 
strong points in our hero’s character ; a ready and 
penetrating wit was another; and although the 
waiting-maid—for such she was who had spoken— 
was not long in discovering her mistake, yet so 
good a use did “Frolic” make of his time and 
opportunity, that an acquaintance sprung up, and 
continued between them, the natural result of 
which in the circumstances was, that the town was 
startled one morning by a great and mysterious 
theft of diamonds, 

‘“Frolic” read the newspaper reports of the 
robbery, and chuckled with delight as he admired 
the costly gems, and remembered under what 
happy auspices they had been obtained. For a 
long time, he baffled every effort of the law to 
bring him to justice; and but for the gift of a 


an undergraduate at Oxford, more distinguished | bracelet which he unthinkingly made to a lady- 
for his drinking, gaming, and fighting pro- | friend, he might have eluded punishment till this 
clivities than for his devotion to Euclid and| day. Frolic was becoming rich, and had thoughts 


Euripides, “Frolic” was the béte noire of sober- 
sided Dons and staid Professors, but the life 
and ‘soul of the rollicking spirits about him. 
He was the originator of every drinking party, 
the ringleader of every opposition to constituted 
authority, and the first in every brawl that dis- 
turbed the peace of Her Majesty’s lieges in the 
classic city. To such an extent did his turbulence 
and dissipation lead him, that in the end he was 
expelled from the college, and disowned by 
his family, who felt their honour and good name 
compromised by his disgraceful conduct. After 
various adventures in China and other foreign 
ge Frolic found his way back to London, where 

is peculiar talents were more likely to be appreci- 
ated, and his degrading tastes more likely to meet 
with the means of gratification. Once known, he 
became the chosen companion of every blackleg 
and gentleman-swindler who knew the value of 
a high spirit and ready wit. For a while, he was 
the tool, but ere long became the leader of a 
highly organised society of swell cracksmen, who 
carried on their depredations both in this country 
and on the continent after the most approved and 
scientific principles. To relate one half of Frolic’s 
adventures during this exciting period, were to 
furnish material for half-a-dozen three-volume 
novels of the most sensational character. I will 
relate one of the best authenticated, which you 
may take as a sample of many others, 

*One night when “ Frolic,” alias the “Captain,” 
was reconnoitring a certain district in Belgravia, 
he was attracted by a window opening on a 
balcony, the latter being of easy access from the 
garden by means of a tree, the lower branches of 
which overhung it. Extreme boldness, combined 
with perfect self-possession, were two qualities for 
which the Captain was distinguished ; so it is not 
to be wondered at that he resolved to explore the 
interior of this mansion, more especially as both 
nature and art had combined to furnish persons 
like himself, of an inquiring turn of mind, with 
the readiest means of doing so, To mount the 


tree with the agility of a monkey, and to drop | 


upon the balcony with the noiselessness of a cat, 
was easy work for the Captain. The window 
was open, and a glance convinced him that the 
room was untenanted, and that it was safe to enter, 
He did so; and immediately a low sweet voice 


| of retiring from his lucrative though risky voca- 
| tion; but that unlucky bracelet spoilt all, and 


now you behold the miserable finale !’ 

Such were a few of the tales and incidents 
which fell under my notice during my short 
stay in the Convict Prison. 


HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


I must pass over much of my story that might have 
interested you. The news of Hal’s death was broken 
to Teenie as quickly as possible, lest some chance 
word should reach her from the village gossip. 
For a long time we despaired of her life, the blow 
was so unexpected and so crushing. When she 
had recovered somewhat, Mr Burton thought it 
wise to leave Staithes for a time, and go to York 
among some of his old friends. Teenie did not 
speak with John again. She would gladly have 
done so, but he could not be entreated to visit her; 
when I spoke of it, he was in bitter anguish, and 


| pleaded to be left alone. 


A great change had come over my boy from 
that woful day—a change to me even worse than 
death. His soul seemed haunted by some terrible 
remorse, and no pleasant words had power to 
chase the gloom from his brow. He grew sullen 
and morose, spoke very rarely, and never in the 
free, careless, glad-hearted way of old. We strove 
to make him forget all that had passed; but 
sorrow like his was beyond our power to soothe. 

Things grew from bad to worse. I cannot tell 
you all the anguish that followed ; but John fell 
deeper and deeper into sin. When I pleaded 
with him, he returned wild and angry words, such 
as I had thought could never have been spoken 
by ason of mine. His father was angered by his 
conduct ; but we could not send him out into the 
world a fugitive and a vagabond. Phil loved him 
with a father’s deep affection, and my heart yearned 
over the lad; he was our only son, once so good 
and kind, so tender and true. So we bore with 
him, because of the love we had for him, and for 
the sake of his brother asleep in the deep seas. 

From the night of Hal’s death John never went 
out with the fishers, but gained employment at 
Runswick in the alum-works. We thought his 
conduct strange, and strove in vain to learn the 
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cause. In time we hoped that he would conquer 
his love for Teenie, and forget the sad circum- 
stances surrounding his brother’s death, and return 
again to his old life ; but we hoped in vain. 

One Sunday evening, about two months after 
Hal’s death, an earnest preacher was holding a 
service for the fishermen in Seaton Garth, just 
below our cottage. Methodism had only begun 
to make itself felt in Staithes, and Phil was one 
of its earliest and strongest supporters, The 
window of the cottage was open, and from where 
I sat I could hear and see distinctly all that passed 
in the crowd. You might not have called the 
sermon an eloquent one, but it was preached by 
a man terribly in earnest, who had a message to 
tell, and gave it in simple burning words that 
held his hearers enthralled. Close at hand stood 
the Fisherman's Rest public-house, and from the 
sounds that came ringing through the still air, 
it was evident that a party of rioters held revel 
within. Their shouts and hoarse merriment 
mingled strangely with the solemn service ; but 
as the preacher’s voice rose in the power of the 
fervid pathos that thrilled it, the unseemly sounds 
within the tavern ceased, and all could hear with 
distinctness his words as he drew a fearful and yet 
affecting picture of the blackness and the guilt of 
sin, of the sinner’s remorse, and of the terrible 
consequences on a man’s own soul of unconfessed, 
unacknowledged transgression. At that moment 
the door of the Fisherman’s Rest was suddenly 
qpened, and a tall form stepped forth with haggard 
face and wild gleaming eyes. It was my boy 
John, who had been one of the mad party within. 
He stood on the outskirts of the crowd, his gaze 
fixed upon the preacher, his whole soul drinking 
in the words which fell from his lips. 

No sound escaped from my boy, but I could 
see that his frame was quivering with emotion. 
The shaft had sped. There was a look in his face 
I cannot describe—a weary, pleading, agonised 
look like that in the eyes of some poor hunted 
animal, standing at bay before the hunters, Then 
I heard a lamentable cry ring through the crowd, 
and the poor stricken soul turned and fled, I 
know not where, but he carried the arrow in his 
heart. 


That evening a meeting for prayer was held in 
our cottage. It was just over, and the party 
had left, when the door opened, and a form stood 
on the threshold—a form I had thought the sea 
held for ever in its hidden depths, my own boy 
Hal! God, in His mercy, had saved him from the 
cruel sea, and restored him to those who loved 
him so well, With a great cry I clasped him in 
my arms; my joy was too deep for words. I only 
knew that the lad I loved and had mourned as 
dead, had come back, and would never be taken 
from me again. 

You may imagine what a meeting that was. 
The remembrance of it even now stirs me most 
deeply. Hal soon —- his escape. An 
outward-bound vessel had picked him up, but 
allowed the boat to drift away as useless, He 
was landed at Rotterdam, whence he returned as 
quickly as possible, 

When we three were alone, I told Hal all that 
had occurred in his absence—the return from the 
fishing, the strange conduct of John, the illness 
of poor Teenie, and their departure from Staithes 


—and begged him, if he could, to explain the 
cause of his brothers anguish. Hal did not 
seem so much astonished at John’s conduct as 
we had expected, but said that he must speak 
with him alone, for he had much to say to him, 
Even while he spoke a step was heard, and John 
reeled into the room. What a woful change 
had been wrought in my bonnie lad, All the 
beauty of his youth had gone for ever, burned 
up by the heat of the stormy passions raging 
within. 

He walked slowly toward us as though in utter 
weariness, and spoke in a low, sad, dreary voice, 
his head bowed in deepest shame. ‘There’s no 
escaping from the hand o’ God. I’ve come to 
hear my doom. Curse me quickly, and let me 
go, 

Phil and I were struck dumb by the words ; we 
knew that we were in the presence of a great 
sorrow, if not of crime. 

Calmly Hal answered: ‘Hush, John, my lad. 
Who are we, that we should curse you? I have 
come home again, Have you no greeting for 
me? 

‘What greeting can I give you after sic a foul 
partin’? Thou’s come back to tell o’ my sin, an’ 
to publish my shame. Only be pitiful, an’ dunnut 
mock me, an’ torment me wi’ scorn. I’ve borne 
enough, an’ mun bear it to t’ bitter end.’ 

‘God forbid that I should add to your pain,’ 
said Hal. ‘You are mad, John, and know not 
what you say.’ 

‘Ay, I’ve been mad’—and my boy shuddered 
as he spoke—‘ fair mad wi’ anger and jealous 
thoughts; but I’m in my right mind now. I 
thought thou were dead, an’ thy death were on 
my soul, It were a weary load—a weary load.’ 

Poor Phil’s face grew wan and ghastly in the 
dim light. ‘Do not say such cruel words, my 
bairn. Whose death is on thy soul? Thy brother 
is here, an’ no shame can come to ye. There were 
anger in thy heart against t’ lad; but he’ll forgive 
an’ forget it.’ 

‘Father, mother !’ cried Hal, ‘take no heed of 
his words. Leave us alone, and he will then 
speak calmly,’ 

We both turned to go, but this was not to be. 
John raised his bowed head, and strode across the 
room. ‘Do not leave me, for I’ve come to 
unburden my soul. Bide wi’ me, an’ hear me 
—_ My punishment is greater than I can 

ear. 

‘O John, my brother,’ said Hal as he took him 
by the hand, and strove to lead him to a seat. 

‘Stand from me, lad. Do not touch me. I’m 
no brother o’ thine, but a false-hearted villain who 
sought thy life. Hold thy peace, man, for I will 
speak.’ 

‘In pity, do not bring this woe upon others,’ 
implored Hal. ‘If I have come between you and 
Teenie, let me go away. I would give up my life 
for you; only let the past be buried for ever,’ 

‘Thou’s not wronged me, my lad, though I 
thought thou had, It were my own blindness, 
But I loved her so, I did, an’ I could not give 
her up. But I’m not fit for sic an angel as 
she. Cain’s ban is on my soul, an’ I mun 
abide by his doom.’ 

With a bitter cry I sank into a seat, and buried 
my face in my hands. I could not bear to look 
at the awful agony of the man. Poor Phil stag- 
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gered and seemed ready to fall, but with an effort 
he placed his hands on John’s shoulders, and 
looked pleadingly in his face. ‘Thou’s my lad, 
an’ I wunnut believe there’s sic an awful crime 
on. thy soul. I love ye right well, an’ I cannot 
bear to hear ye say sic words, It’s a lie, my bairn 
—say it’s a lie!’ 

‘It’s God’s truth, said the hoarse, trembling 
voice; ‘an’ I cannot hide it” Then he told of 
his sin. Every word pierced me like a cruel 
knife. The coble had ‘passed him within easy 
distance, but all the jealous hatred of his soul 
rose in its strength, and he let the lad go by 
without giving him a helping hand. The rope 
was in his grasp, but he held it tight, and the 
waters swept the boat beyond his reach, One 
brief moment and the sin was committed. 

He paused, and looked round upon the stricken 
group. I cannot tell the agony I suffered. His 
father was heart-broken. No sound escaped his 
pallid lips, but I could see them move pitifully, 
as though he were struggling in vain for words. 
John saw the dread horror that sat upon his face, 
and it smote him with a still deeper pang, 

‘Father, he pleaded, ‘in mercy speak to me. 
I’ve been an ill son; but do not slay me with sic 
a fearsome look.’ 

Then Phil arose from the seat he had staggered 
and fallen into, His face was dark and wrathful, 
but still most pitiful in its intense suffering. 
John hung his head upon his breast, bowed and 
motionless, 

‘An’ this is t’ bairn I have loved an’ clung to 
all these years! God knows, I were proud o’ my 
bonnie fisher-lad. An’ now, though his soul is 
stained with sin, I cannot—I cannot give him 
words of hate, He’s my John, my ain bairn. I’d 
give up my life to save t’ lad from his doom. 
God forgive and bless him, my poor stricken 
bairn,’ 

Then John fell at his father’s feet, and burst 
into a fit of passionate weeping. ‘Thou is ower 
good to me, he cried, ‘but it makes my sin seem 
blacker than ever, Now I mun gang, an’ ye’ll 
think of me as one dead, Say good-bye, and 
then forget me for ever.’ 

In vain I pleaded with him to stay ; he would 
not hear. ‘No, no, mother; I must go my ain 
way, an’ hide my sin in my ain soul.’ With a 
steady step he passed across the room, and held 
out his hand to his brother. ‘I may never look 
in thy face again; say one word o’ pity before 
I go.’ 

70h, my brother,’ sobbed Hal, ‘much of the 
guilt is mine: would that I could bear your 
burden? 

‘Nay, nay, my lad. Think o’ me as one in t’ 
hands o’ God, an’ pray that I may never wander 
from His keeping.’ 

It was a bitter parting, but it came to an end 
at last, I cannot repeat his words of heart-broken 
misery as he clung to his father’s hand, These 
two had toiled together through storm and calm, 
and between them there was a deep and abiding 
love which no sorrow or shame could kill. With 
a heavy heart he went out into the darkness, and 
the old home in Seaton Garth knew him no more 
for ever. 


Hal would fain have gone at once to York to 
make his escape known to Teenie, but I knew 


| that any sudden shock might be fatal to her, and 


so begued him to desist until some plan had been 
thought of, that might be adopted with safety. 
The next day I wrote to Mr Burton, telling him 
that we had received tidings of Hal, but begged 
him on no account to inform Teenie, until I had 
spoken with her, and prepared her for the good 
news. Mr Burton was overjoyed to hear of Hal’s 
return, and urged us to come quickly, and put an 
end to poor Teenie’s suffering. 

It was evening when we arrived at York. It 
was arranged that Mr Burton, who had met us at 
the coach, should go at once with me to Teenie, 
and that Hal should follow shortly afterwards, 
Teenie met us at the door. Her face had regained 
some of its old brightness, but still bore marks 
of intense suffering. We sat down and had a long 
conversation together, in which I endeavoured 
to bring her into a frame of mind for the dis- 
closure I had to make. ‘You are pleased to 
see me again, Teenie,’ I said ; ‘are you not?’ 

‘Oh, Mrs Carew,’ she replied, ‘you cannot tell 
how glad my heart is. It seems like one of the 
old, happy evenings we spent at Staithes, before 
all this sorrow came. It was kind of you to come 
such a long journey.’ 

‘I am more than repaid, darling, I answered, 
‘if only you are glad to have me with you.’ 

‘Uncle said he thought your visit would do 
me good, and that he expected to see me quite 
my old self before you went away ; but, alas, that 
can never be;’ and the deep blue trusting eyes 
filled with tears, ‘The sunshine has gone out of 
my life for ever.’ 

‘Nay, Teenie, not for ever, I said as I stroked 
her bonnie hair ; ‘God never leaves us so utterly 
alone,’ 

‘Sometimes, she said, ‘I think it cannot be 
true that he is dead, but that in some way he will 
return to me; though, alas, I know that can 
never be,’ 

‘Stranger things have anaes Isaid. ‘One 
of the Staithes fishermen has been twice picked 
up at sea, and taken to Great Yarmouth. Do not 
despair, darling ; he may yet return,’ 

‘But his boat was found, and not a trace of him 
remaining. He must have perished in that fear- 
ful storm. Oh, Mrs Carew, if he could only 
return !’ 

‘Could you bear it, Teenie?’ I asked. ‘ Would 
not the joy of meeting him again kill you ?” 

‘Kill me?’ said Teenie; ‘I have borne his 
death, and am alive. But why do you ask ?’ 

‘ Because I have hope that some ship has saved 
him, and has taken him to a foreign port.’ 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘do you think that can ever 
be ?? 

‘We have reason to think so, Teenie,’ I said, my 
heart throbbing with excitement, 

‘What reason ?’ pleaded Teenie. ‘Do not fear, 
but tell me. Believe me, I can bear it; only say 
that he is safe.’ 

‘We have heard so,’ I stammered out—‘ quite 
safe, and well’ 

‘And will come back to me again, just as of 
old?’ 

‘He will come back soon—very soon,’ I said ; 
‘only, my child, be patient, and you shall see 
him,’ 

‘I am patient : see, I am quite calm ;’ and she 
looked with marvellous steadfastness in my face. 
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‘You said he would come very soon. Will it be 
to-day ? to-morrow? Speak, dearest mother !’ 

Steps were heard at the door, and I knew Hal 
was waiting to enter. 

‘Teenie, my darling, I said, ‘he will come to- 
day—at once—for he is here.’ 

The door opened, and she was clasped in Hal’s 
arms. I would gladly linger over this happy 
reunion, but I may not stay. The night is grow- 
ing late, and the end of this sad story has yet to 
be told, 

In a few days I returned to Staithes, but Hal 
remained with Mr Burton and Teenie, At Christ- 
mas they all came back to the old place near us, 
as Teenie was quite strong again, and wished 
to be at home. We spent Christmas Day at Mr 
Burton’s house. Only one was absent from that 
glad meeting—my poor, unhappy John. Teenie 
wondered that he .should have left home so 
suddenly ; but we told her that he was seeking 
to conquer his wild love, and would one day, 
we hoped, be able to meet her, as he ought to 
meet his brother’s wife. 

In the summer of the next year, Hal and Teenie 
were married. For two years we had heard nothing 
of John, and when Hal left us, the old home 
grew very desolate. Phil was sorely stricken by 
the loss of the lad he had loved so well; and 
although he scarcely ever mentioned his name, 
yet I knew he was ever in his thoughts. It was 
in the spring of 1836 that we first heard of our 
boy. <A fisherman of Staithes had seen him on 
board one of the Filey boats at the Dogger Bank. 
Phil had been growing rapidly worse, and I 
feared for his life. For some months he had 
not been to the fishing, and at last he was obliged 
to keep his bed. When I told him that John 
had been seen at the Dogger, he entreated that 
some one should be sent to Filey to bring him 
home. 

‘I must see my bairn once again before I die,’ 
he said. ‘His guilt lies heavy on my soul, for 
I loved him so well, an’ I thought no shame 
could ever fall upon his bonnie head. I cannot 
go into God’s eternity, knowing that he is a 
wanderer from t fold. Thou’ll send an’ find 
him, my lass, for no peace can come to me while 
? lad’s away.’ 

I could not hesitate after this appeal, so Verity 
was despatched to find the wanderer, and, if 

ssible, to bring him to Seaton Garth. News 

ad already been sent to Hal of his father’s sick- 
ness, and we expected him at any hour. On Ash- 
Wednesday morning Hal came. Phil was glad 
to see him, but his heart still hungered for his 
eldest born. That Ash-Wednesday will long 
be remembered in Staithes, It. brought heavy 
loss to many a household, but to none a more 
bitter sorrow than to my own. Shortly after 
noon the wind rose to a fearful gale, such as 
had rarely visited this wild coast. As we looked 
through the casement, nothing could be seen 
but a heaving waste of troubled water, surging 
and thundering between the rocky Nabs, which 
gleamed faintly through the driving mist and 
spray. Billow after billow broke in long seething 
lines of foam on the little beach, or rushed roaring 
up the beck. The fishermen hastily removed 
their boats beyond the reach of the waves, and 
= stood in anxious groups along the cliffs, and 


in front of the cottages that lined the strand. 


The air was filled with the hoarse voices of the 
storm and the mad roar of the waters. 

As the day grew towards evening, the wind 
increased in fury, Every now and again a heavy 
sea would leap up the beach, and break close 
under the front houses in Seaton Garth, threaten- 
ing to overwhelm them. The big waves seemed 
to be drawing closer and closer upon us, and 
when one broke full upon the cottage wall, 
filling the little room with sand and foam, we 
knew it was time to seek safety in flight. Phil 
was hastily wrapped in blankets, and carried by 
the fishermen to Mr Burton’s house. When I 
had seen him carefully attended to, I returned 
to Seaton Garth to try and save some of our 
household effects. 

When I reached the village, a wild scene met 
my view. The waves were sweeping full over 
the front line of cottages, and our own house was 
half-hidden in the waters. At that moment, a cry 
arose; for now it was observed that a man was 
climbing on to the broken roof of our house, in 
order to escape the surging waters within. It was 
Hal! He had gone before me to snatch some 
articles from the impending ruin, and had been 
inclosed by the incoming tide. He had never 
learned to swim—what were we to do? I was in 
an agony of fear, dreading to see him momentarily 
swept from his precarious position. Wave after 
wave dashed over him, still carrying away another 
and another of the broken rafters. But he clung 
for dear life to those yet remaining, and struggled 
higher and higher out of reach of the waters, 

For a moment we knew he was safe, but the 
next big wave might sweep him and his frail 
support into the cruel sea that foamed and 
surged beneath him, To attempt his rescue would 
be to share his fate. A dread silence crept through 
the crowd, broken at last by a wild shout: ‘A 
rope, mates—quick, or t’ lad’s lost. I’ll save him, 
if it’s in t) power o’ man to do it.’ 

With a cry of joy, I turned and fell at my 
boy’s feet. He had come back, my John, my 
eldest born,.and now stood ready to risk his life to 
save his brother. Then my heart grew faint with 
a deadly fear. He too would go out to his death 
among those cruel waves, and I should lose both 
my boys. I clung to him wildly, and pleaded 
with him not to go. But the men had already 
fastened a rope about his waist, and he paused 
but for one moment before plunging into the 
surf, 

‘Never fear, mother,’ said he; ‘I’ll come back 
again ; I’ve been into a rougher sea than this. 'T’ 
Lord, in His mercy, has sent me to save ¢’ life I 
tried to take. God bless ye. I’m ready, lads!’ 

He gave me one fond kiss, and then plunged 
boldly into the seething waters, I cannot picture 
to you the awful suspense and agony of those 
moments. Not a word was spoken, as the strong 
swimmer fought his way. The distance was small, 
but it was a fearful struggle—the waves boiling and 
foaming about him, At length we saw him cling- 
ing to the cottage wall, and with cautious move- 
ment, climbing towards his brother. A great 
cheer rent the air, as the two were seen, side by 
side, clasping the timbers of the old roof. Pres- 
ently John made the rope fast to the rafters, and 
raised his hand in signal that all was right, Ina 
moment the road of escape was opened, and Hal 
started on his way to shore, Meow moment 
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seemed an age, as he hung there, clasping the rope 
with all his remainingstrength. The long struggle 
had almost exhausted him, and we feared yet that 
the waves would drag him down into their hungry 
depths. Still he moved on, hand over hand, 
cautiously, surely, When he neared the shore, 
eager hands were stretched out to help him, and 
one of the strongest fishermen dashed down the 
steep path, plunged into the surf, and dragged 
him ashore. 

It was not a moment too soon. Another huge 
sea came roaring up the bay, its black sides 
lashed with foam. John saw it even before us, 
and had already unfastened the rope from the 
rafter, and tied it about his own body. With a 
loud cry to those on shore, he flung himself 
clear of the crumbling ruins, The awful agony 
of that moment chills me even now. There was a 
wild roar, deeper than thunder, as the moving 
mountain swept to us, its foam lashing our feet. 
When we looked forth again, the troubled surface 
of the bay was strewn with the wreck of Seaton 
Garth. The whole line of twenty-four cottages 
had perished in that one sea. They hauled my 
boy through the foam and surf, but it was only 
his corpse they laid at my feet. He was cruelly 
wounded, and the waters had battered out his 
brave soul; sin and sorrow would never come to 
him again. 

I must pass over what followed in silence. God 
grant, dear reader, that such a bitter woe may 
never fall upon your life. 

Hal and Teenie live a happy life together. Poor 
Phil soon joined his son. They sleep side by 
side in the old churchyard. My boy had sinned 
greatly; but who shall judge him after so bitter 
a repentance, and so noble an atonement ? 


AMUSING TRIFLES. 


As it is pretty well understood that nobody can 
claim exemption from ever having made a mistake 
at some time or other, it is almost needless to 
say that blunders are common to us all. Pro- 
verbially speaking, the Irishman bears the palm 
as the greatest perpetrator. of these amusing 
errors ; at the same time we are perhaps not very 
much behind our brother of the Emerald Isle, as 
we shall endeavour to show by a few illustra- 
tions, 

A pretty good story is related of one of Governor 
Tilton’s staff. It is said that when the individual 
referred to first presented himself en militaire to 
his wife and little daughter, the latter, after gazing 
at him for a few minutes, turned to her mother, 
and exclaimed: ‘Why, Ma, that’s not a real 
soldier—it’s Pa !’—Equally observant was another 
youngster, who was sent by his parent to take a 
letter to the post-office and pay the postage on 
it. The boy returned highly elated, and said: 
‘Father, I seed a lot of men putting letters in a 
little place; and when no one was looking, I 
slipped yours in for nothing.” We hardly know 
whether the father would laugh or storm over this 
unconscious attempt to defraud the revenue, 

Pointing to the letter X, ‘What’s that?’ asked 
a village schoolmaster of a lad whose father seems 
to have been born before the age of School Boards 
and compulsory attendances. ‘Daddy’s name.’ 
‘No; it is not, sir—it’s X.’ ‘No, sir; it ain’t,’ said 
the boy ; ‘’tis daddy’s name; I’ve seen him write 


it often.’—At another school, in reproving a youth 
for the exercise of his fists, a schoolmaster said : 
‘My lad, we fight with our heads here.” The 
youth reflected for a moment, and replied that 
butting was not considered fair at his last school. 

We do not know whether the recipient of the 
following letter felt amused or enraged on read- 
ing it. It was written by a Buckinghamshire 
farmer to a distinguished scientific agriculturist, 
to whom he felt under obligation for introducing 
a variety of swine; ‘ResproteD Srr—I went 
yesterday to the fair at A——. I found several 
pigs of your species. There was a great variety 
of beasts; and I was greatly astonished at not 
seeing you there.’ We must imagine this to have 
been written in an off-hand manner, and without 
much consideration; as also another, by an 
illiterate farmer, wishing to enter some animals 
at an Agricultural Exhibition, when he wrote as 
follows to the Secretary of the Society: ‘Enter 
me also for a jackass. I have no doubt whatever 
of gaining a prize.’ 

A very slight stretch of imagination is required 
to depict the amazement of that inquisitive old 
gentleman, of a botanical turn of mind, who 
inquired of the gardener in one of the public 
places of promenade: ‘Pray, my good man, can 
you inform me if this particular plant belongs 
to the “ Arbutus” family ?? when he received for 
reply: ‘No, sir; it doan’t; it belongs to the 
Corporation !’—The same remark applies to that 
ambitious young lady, who was talking very 
earnestly about her favourite authors, when one 
of the company inquired if she liked Lamb. With 
an indignant toss of the head, she answered, that 
she ‘cared very little about what she ate, compared 
with knowledge.’ Doubtless the party who put 
the question felt more amused by the answer 
than the parish priest did, who, observing an Irish 
girl at play on a Sunday, accosted her with: 
*Good-morning, daughter of the Evil One ;’? when 
she meekly replied: ‘Good-morning, father,’ 

Many an amusing mistake has been made by 
people hard of hearing. We are told that a 
certain Dean of Ely was once at a dinner, when 
just as the cloth was removed, the subject of 
discourse happened to be that of extraordinary 
mortality among lawyers. ‘We have lost, said 
a gentleman, ‘not less than seven eminent bar- 
risters in as many months,’ The Dean, who was 
very deaf, rose just at the conclusion of these 
remarks, and gave the company grace: ‘ For this 
and every other mercy, make us devoutly thank- 
ful.’,—On another occasion, at a military dinner in 
Ireland, the following was on the toast-list: ‘May 
the man who has lost one eye in the glorious 
service of his beloved country, never see distress 
with the other’ But the person whose duty 
it was to read the toast, accidentally omitted 
the important word ‘distress,’ which completely 
changed the sentiment, and caused no end of 
merriment by the blunder. 

Another instance may be quoted, if only to 
show how careful people should be in expressing 
themselves on public occasions. A church in 
South London had been erected, when a dinner 
was given, at the conclusion of which the health 
of the builder was proposed, when he rather 
enigmatically replied that he was ‘ more fitted for 
the'scaffold than for public speaking.’ 

Occasionally we receive gratuitous information 
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which is not strictly to be depended on, A 
person overheard two countrymen, who were 
observing a naturalist in a field collecting insects, 
say one to the other: ‘ What’s that fellow doing, 
John?’ ‘Why, he’s a naturalist.’ ‘What’s 
that?’ ‘Why, one who catches gnats, to be sure.’ 
—On a level with these intelligent rustics was 
Pat, who, as a raw recruit, was asked by his 
officer : ‘ What’s your height?’ ‘Why, the man 
that measured me,’ said Pat, ‘told me it was five 
feet ten, or ten feet five ; I am not exactly sure 
which ; but it was either one or the other’ 

On the other hand, some mistakes, although 
amusing, are not altogether complimentary, Few, 
for instance, would care to endorse an observation 
which fell from the lips of a gentleman, after 
gazing some time at the skeleton of a donkey, and 
admiring and wondering at the structure of that 
despised animal. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘we are fearfully 
and wonderfully made.’—Equally as good was that 
of the greenhorn who at a menagerie was par- 
ticularly interested in a baboon. Several persons 
were present, one of whom expressed the opinion 
that it was a lower order of the human species. 
This so nettled the ‘countryman, that he imme- 
diately exclaimed: ‘Pooh, pooh! he’s no more 
human species than we be.’ 

It occasionally occurs that amusing misconcep- 
tions of duty are prompted by the most amiable 
feelings. On the polling day of a parliamentary 
election, in which we shall call the Liberal candi- 
date A » and the Conservative B——, the 
following conversation was heard between two 
labouring men who met on the street. ‘ Well, 
Jim, have you been at the poll yet?’ ‘Ay,’ said 
Jim ; ‘I was down a while ago, and met George 
coming out. “Who did you go for?” says L 
“Oh, for A——,” says he. ‘An’ sure, an’ that’s 
a pity,” says I, “for I was agoin’ for A—— myself. 
But it wouldn't be fair for us both to go for one 
man, so I’1l vote for B——.” And so we divided 
the thing fairly.’ 

The late Lord Lansdowne used to relate that 
when, after Turner the painter's death, he went 
to the artist’s house on a foggy morning, in the 
hope of getting a peep of his reserved works, the 
ms gor in charge, looking up through the area 
railings, took him for the cat’s-meat man, and 
bawling up, told him he ‘need’nt come again, as 
the cat had died the day before.’ 

It is not always good policy to take some things 
as read. Ina hairdresser’s shop at the East End 
of London, a bill was exhibited in the window 
recommending a certain patent medicine, with the 
very dubious heading: ‘Try one box—no other 
medicine will ever be taken.’—Also in an apothe- 
cary’s shop-window in another neighbourhood, the 
following printed notice was displayed: ‘All 
sorts of dying stuffs sold here’—On another 
occasion, an advertisement appeared for a com- 
petent person to undertake the sale of some 
newly imported drugs, and added :‘ It will be 
very profitable to the undertaker’ 

Turning from the medical to the literary pro- 
fession, we find the following piece of informa- 
tion given in a Cork paper, which published the 
following erratum : ‘The words printed pigs and 
cows in a letter of last week’s issue on the land 
question, should have been pros and cons,’—In the 
bills announcing the sale of an archeological 
collection in a provincial town in Scotland, the 


words ‘coins and curiosities’? were read and sent 
out by the printer as ‘cans and canisters,’ 

The following startling announcement must 
have escaped the notice of the editor, but not 
the criticising eye of the general public. In 
announcing the approaching visit of Her Majesty 
to Brighton, a Sussex paper informed us that ‘ pre- 
parations are now being made for her reception, 
several tradesmen having received orders to be 
immediately executed at the Pavilion.’ 

It is perhaps pardonable to think much of others, 
but not too much of ourselves, which was exem- 
plified by a certain vocalist, who was engaged to 
sing at the rooms of one of our principal watering- 
places, Having a pretty good opinion of his 
abilities, he wrote in the leader’s book, at a 
particular place, ‘Rest here for the applause” The 
conductor, as in duty bound, stopped the band; 
but unfortunately there were no signs what- 
ever on the part of the audience to disturb the 
sudden silence. The disappointed singer, turning 
sharply round, said, rather Ged : ‘Why don’t you 
goon?’ The mischief-loving wielder of the baton 
replied, much more loudly: ‘We are resting for 
the applause.’ A general titter of course per- 
vaded the room, 

We must yield the palm to Ireland, however, 
in the well-known reply given by an Irish 
gentleman, who called on an eminent singing- 
master to inquire his terms. ‘1 charge two 
guineas for the first lesson; but only one guinea 
for as many as you please afterwards.’ ‘Oh, 
bother the first lesson then, said the other; ‘let 
us begin at once with the second.’—Another 
native of the Green Isle exhibited an equal com- 
prehension of economic possibilities when he went 
to have his banns of marriage proclaimed. In 
answer to his inquiry as to the cost, the registrar 
told him that the fee for being proclaimed in one 
day was ten shillings; for two proclamations, 
it was five shillings; and for three times, it was 
half-a-crown. ‘Bedad,’ said the Irishman, ‘but 
that’s an iligint arrangement. You can _ just 
go on proclaiming me and Biddy till there’s 
nothing to pay at all.’ 

Like the rest of mankind, military men are not 
altogether exempt from mistakes; otherwise we 
never should have heard of a certain Adjutant of 
a Volunteer corps who, being doubtful whether 
he had distributed rifles to all the squad, cried 
out: ‘All you that are without arms, hold up 
your hands ;’ or of that affectionate Irishman who 
once enlisted in the 64th Regiment, in order to be 
near his brother, who was in the 65th. 

It is sometimes much easier to give an order 
than to see it properly executed, as an Irish 
sergeant once discovered. ‘Attention, company,’ 
said he in a stentorian voice, ‘and ’tend to your 
roll-call. All of ye that are presint, say “ Here ;” 
and all of ye that are not presint, say “ Absint.””’ 

A loving wish, but not likely to be duly appre- 
ciated after a moment’s thought, was that made 
in answer to the son of a fond father, who, when 
going to war, — to bring home the head of 
an enemy. ‘I should be glad, quoth the parent, 
‘to see you come home without a head, provided 
you come safe,’ 

Amusing mistakes have occurred in our law- 
courts. Mr Serjeant Wilkins, once pleading for 
a man charged with felony, made a most glow- 
ing speech as to the utter ruin that would over- 
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oration being concluded, the learned advocate 
discovered that his client was a bachelor !—On 
another occasion, a lawyer, who was sometimes 
forgetful, though ready-witted, as we shall pre- 
sently shew, having been engaged to plead the 
cause of an old offender, began by saying: ‘I am 
informed the prisoner at the bar bears the char- 
acter of being an unmitigated scoundrel!’ Here 
somebody whispered to him that the prisoner was 
his own client, when he immediately continued : 
‘But what great and good man ever lived who 
was not greatly calumniated by many of his 
contemporaries ?’ 

The following if amusing, could not altogether 
be considered complimentary to some of the 
listeners, ‘In Cork,’ said O’Connell, ‘I remem- 
ber the crier trying to disperse the crowd by ex- 
claiming: “ All ye blackguards that isn’t lawyers, 

uit the coort!”’—The late eminent lawyer 

erjeant Talfourd must have been considerably 
amused at what occurred when he landed at 
Granton pier, and had his portmanteau carried 
by an old Scotch porter, His name, ‘ Mr Serjeant 
Talfourd,’ was painted on it, and observed by 
the porter. The learned gentleman offered pay- 
ment to the man for his trouble; but was met 
with the reply: ‘Na, na, sir; I winna take a 
penny frae you; and you’re very welcome, for I 
was once a sergeant like yoursel’,’ 

An old gentleman being asked after his health, 
replied: ‘I am getting quite feeble, and exercise 
of any kind is almost too much for me; last year 
I could walk entirely round, the square, but now 
I can only walk half-way round.’ ‘Do you walk 
back again?’ ‘Yes, certainly,’ he replied, ‘ Pray, 
explain the difference,’ was the request of his 
good-natured friend. 

Numerous anecdotes are related of the amus- 
ing mistakes sometimes made by domestic ser- 
vants, Pat still standing out conspicuous, An 
invalid gentleman confined to his room, sent his 
servant, an Irishman, to see what hour it was by 
the sun-dial, which was fastened to a post in the 
garden. The man was not very long gone before 
he entered the apartment somewhat excited, with 
the sun-dial in his hand, saying: ‘ Here, sir; pray 
look at it yourself, for it mystifies me all over.’ 
—Travellers complain perhaps more than most 
people. An exceedingly fat gentleman had to 
travel by coach from Macon in France, and 
requiring more room than an ordinary passenger, 
sent his servant to book two places and pay for 
them. When he went to the office the next day 
to take his place, he found ‘one seat had been 
booked inside and one out,’ 
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Amone the erroneous notions which are current 
concerning the things of everyday life, is the 
idea that the water supplied to us by the 
various water-companies is teeming with the 
most horrible creatures, that do not even require 
the assistance of a microscope to make them 
visible. Such sensitive persons may be reassured 
upon hearing the result of analyses of the water 
supplied by the London Companies, The samples 
analysed were taken at different localities every 


take the defendant’s wife and large family. The | reported to the President of the Local Govern- 


nent Board by the three eminent chemists who 
undertook the work. Their Report concludes in 
the following satisfactory manner: ‘ We desire to 
add that from these analyses we are of opinion 
that, considered both chemically and physiologi- 
cally, the water delivered by the Companies 
during the month over which these examinations 
extended was of excellent quality, wholesome, and 
in every respect well fitted for the supply of the 
Metropolis,’ 

At the forthcoming Exhibition of Electrical 
Apparatus at Paris, about six hundred lamps will 
be shown in operation, comprising every known 
system of electric illumination. The dynamo- 
machines for generating the current will be served 
by an eight hundred horse-power steam-engine. 
In addition to this display of light, several electric 
railways will be shown in operation, and among 
these, that of Siemens Brothers will form one of 
the chief attractions of the British section. 

The Russian Technical Society is devoting 
special attention to the study of aéronautics, 
more particularly as an aid to observing atmo- 
spheric phenomena, and with reference to the 
employment of balloons for military purposes, 
The extensive use of these machines during the 
siege of Paris, and the successful manufacture of 
the largest balloon ever made—that of M. Giffard, 
exhibited in the same city in 1878—seem to have 
stimulated men to fresh exertions to turn aéro- 
nautical science to more practical account. The 
importance of the subject has not been lost sight 
of in this country, Our war authorities, after 
careful experiments at Woolwich, placed two bal- 
loons in commission ; and more recently, a Balloon 
Society has been started in London, which holds 
regular meetings for the transaction of general 
business and the reception of new ideas, 

The Prall Union Heating Company has recently 
been established in New York for undertaking 
the heating and cooking required in private houses 
and public institutions. The novelty of the plan 
consists in the supply of superheated water from 
a central station. Water for domestic purposes 
is not generally used above boiling-point, namely, 
two hundred and twelve degrees ; and many people 
are not aware that the liquid can be made hotter 
than that. Asa matter of fact, it can be brought 
to any degree of heat so long as the vessel in 
which it is confined is able to bear the pressure 
of the steam; and water at three hundred and 
seventy-six degrees, which is the standard adopted 
by the Prall Company, can be made to roast meat 
and to bake bread. The water is to be conveyed 
in boxed pipes of small bore laid from the central 
station in underground trenches; return pipes 
being so arranged that the liquid is in constant 
circulation, and is returned to the main boiler 
directly it has done its work. Experiment shows 
that if water so heated be driven through a pipe 
one mile in length at a certain speed, it will lose 
in transmission only one degree of heat. The 
chief difficulty in carrying out the system will 
doubtless show itself in the matter of joints and 
connections. These will have to be of very 
perfect construction, in order to withstand the 

reat pressure which they will be required to 
ear. 

More than one of the north-country newspapers 
have initiated the laudable custom of publishing 


tnd during a whole month; and the results were 
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colliery warnings founded presumably upon the 
condition of the barometer. In many cases, these 
warnings have unfortunately met with verification 
by being closely followed by disaster. We may 
mention in this connection that the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the causes of 
accidents in mines are bringing their work to a 
close in considering the best form of safety-lamps, 
and the suitability of electric illumination for col- 
lieries, They are also paying special attention to 
a but recently acknowledged cause of explosion, 
the inflammability of coal-dust in air. 

There is no disguising the fact that our Ameri- 
can cousins are far ahead of us in the invention 
of labour-savers and other clever contrivances 
which they are pleased to call ‘notions.’ We are 
loath to attribute this to any peculiar mechanical 
faculty which they have and which we lack, but 
rather to the extreme facility which is given by 
their legislature to protecting such inventions. 
In Britain, the cost of such protection for fourteen 
years is no less than one hundred and seventy-five 

unds. The same advantages can be secured 
in America for seventeen years by a single pay- 
ment of seven pounds, The result of the heavy 
tax which our government levies upon inven- 
tion may be seen by comparing the numbers of 
patents in force in this country with those at 
the other side of the Atlantic. At the end of 
1879, there were current here fifteen thousand 
patents, and in America two hundred thousand. 
These figures speak for themselves. As an 
interesting feature of the New York Patent Office, 
may be mentioned the fact that there is a yearly 
average of sixty female patentees, their efforts 
being naturally directed to matters pertaining 
to dress and domestic economy. 

One of the latest American novelties is a road 
vehicle propelled by a gas-engine. The gas is 
contained in a reservoir, somewhat like an organ 
bellows, placed in the body of the carriage. The 
supply is sufficient to last several hours, and can 
of course be readily replenished as long as the 
travellers keep within the bounds of civilisation. 

In spite of the many attacks upon the manufac- 
ture of oleomargarine, or sham butter, it continues 
to increase to an enormous extent. In the United 
States alone, the output is computed to reach 
upwards of fifty-five thousand tubs weekly, each 
tub averaging forty-five pounds-weight of the 
stuff. The time seems to be approaching when 
genuine butter will have become a thing of the 

ast, so far as its wholesale supply is concerned. 
f anything will put the consumers of artificial 
butter on their guard, it ought to be a letter 
addressed to Lord Granville by our Consul at 
Philadelphia, and published by the Foreign Office. 
In it the Consul states that a most extraordinary 
degree of mortality has prevailed among swine 
from a disease known as the ‘hog cholera,’ by 
which scores of thousands of these animals have 

rished. The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 

ave since passed a resolution contradicting the 
above statement, to the extent that during the 
past year hogs in Ohio have been singularly free 
from disease of any kind. But the other éontra- 
dictions issued by the Americans are less definite 
than this, and go to show that disease does prevail, 
though not perhaps to the extent indicated in the 
Consul’s report. In any case, it warrants home 


of the above imported goods, ‘Immense quantities 
of pork,’ says the Consul in the letter referred to, 
‘are annually shipped to the United Kingdom, and 
as the disease of Trichinosis seems to be on the 
increase in this country, the subject is not un- 
worthy of attention. A case just reported from 
Kansas describes the symptoms of the disease 
when it attacks the human family. In this case 
the victim is a farmer. He had been ill for 
some time, and became much reduced in flesh. 
Upon consulting a physician, those parasitic 
worms termed ftrichine were found in great 
quantities in his body. Trichina spiralis may 
be conveyed to human beings, it is thought, by 
the gross adulterations used in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese, of which there is some 
exportation to England. The former is adul- 
terated with lard and grease, which in many cases 
are taken from the places where hogs die of dis- 
eases, and are then rendered into grease, &c., and 
the latter into a commodity called anti-huff? 
In Chambers’s Journal for March 19, further 
mention is made of the subject of Trichinosis in 
an article on the American Pork Market. 

It is a significant fact that those diseases which 
can be contracted by man from the lower creation, 
are peculiarly malignant in their character, Of 
these, hydrophobia, Trichinosis, and glanders are 
formidable examples. 

The partial interruption of telegraphic com- 
munication during the late snow-storms owing to 
the snapping of overhead wires, has again called 
attention to the advisability of carrying such wires 
underground. The outlay is great in the first 
instance, but is said to be economical in the end ; 
for wires so laid need little or no expense for 
maintenance. In Germany, there are no fewer 
than eight thousand miles of underground wire, 
and the system is considered so successful that 
it is to be greatly extended. The wires now 
extending across some of the Metropolitan streets 
are so numerous, that they constitute an eyesore, 
if not a danger; and the introduction of the 
telephone system will probably treble their num- 
ber. All things considered, it would be greatly to 
the public advantage if the underground system 
were more generally adopted. 

Pintsch’s system of illumination by oil-gas, 
which has now been adopted by many of the 
railway Companies for lighting their carriages, 
has recently been applied to a very novel Dut 
useful purpose—namely, the illumination of buoys, 
These floating beacons contain their own supply 
of gas. They average eight feet in diameter, and 
are made of wrought-iron strong enough to resist 
the pressure of the gas from within, and the buf- 
fetings of the waves without. Each buoy will 
hold sufficient gas to feed a lamp for ten weeks, 
The authorities at Trinity House have tested the 
system with success, and under their auspices it 
is to be much extended. The gas—distilled from 
the refuse of shale-oil—will be made on shore, and 
carried out to the various buoys by means of a 
tender. The charging operation occupies but a 
few minutes for each beacon; and the cost of 
each light is twopence-halfpenny per day of 
twenty-four hours. 

The Beaumont Compressed Air-engine has been 
tried with success on the Metropolitan Railway. 
A very early hour was chosen for the trial, so that 


consumers in exercising caution as to the use made | it might not interfere with the regular traflic. The 
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engine, which was built for street tramway-work, 
was not strong enough to draw a full train; but 
it was perfectly under control, and gave promise 
that the system was applicable to the needs of the 
Underground line, The route chosen was that 
~ of the railway which extends from Edgeware 
oad to Moorgate Street. The engine ran to and 
fro, a distance of about six miles, with great ease. 
The air-pressure at the start was one thousand 
a on the square inch, and at the finish three 
undred pounds, 

A clever little contrivance called the Detective 
Camera was lately brought before the London 
Photographic Club, Its purpose is to enable a 
person to take photographic ‘shots’ at any desired 
subject, without anybody but hiinself being 
cognisant of the operation. In outward appear- 
ance it resembles a square case, and can be dis- 
guised as a portmanteau, a shoeblack’s box, or 
even a book. The operator places it upon the 
ground, or holds it under his arm, the pressure 
of a pneumatic ball opening or closing the hidden 
lens at the required moment. Several amusing 
street scenes have been thus secured, which bear 
evidence that the models had no idea that their 
images were being so unceremoniously stolen. 

The universal interest lately manifested in the 
connection between smoke and fog, will shortly 
take practical shape in the form of an Exhibition 
at South Kensington of various smoke-consuming 
stoves and grates for domestic purposes, This 
Exhibition will be under the auspices of the 
National Health and Kyrle Societies. It is 
intended to enlist the co-operation of foreign 
manufacturers, so as to secure as complete a col- 
lection as possible. It is to be hoped that this 
display will result in some permanent method for 
superseding the wasteful and pernicious modes of 
burning coal which are now in vogue. 

Some mysterious subsidences of earth, which 
take the form of huge pits several feet in depth, 
appeared a few weeks ago in many places on Black- 
heath, A scientific Society in the neighbourhood 
took the subject in hand, and have employed 
an experienced well-sinker with a view to ascer- 
taining the cause of the phenomenon. Various 
theories have been advanced to explain the un- 
precedented occurrence. Among these, the late 
rains; the near presence of a pumping station 
belonging to the Kent water-works, which daily 
raises some millions of gallons of water from the 
chalk; and the main drainage system, are the 
most worthy of notice. It may be mentioned 
that similar appearances have lately been remarked 
with some alarm at many places in Paris, 

The preliminary survey for the proposed Trans- 
Sahara Railway has resulted in the discovery of a 
buried city. A mound of sand of peculiar appear- 
ance arrested the attention of one of the workers, 
It was eventually found to cover the dome of a 
mosque. Subsequently, several houses were un- 
earthed, together with a watercourse, 

A continental firm is endeavouring to introduce 
a new form of coffin. It consists of thin wood 
lined with a stonelike composition, of which 
Portland cement is one of the chief constituents. 
The alleged advantages claimed for it are, imper- 
ishability, and freedom from infection before 
burial, The first we hold to be the reverse of an 
advantage ; and the second can be secured by well- 
known and more simple means, We have always 


maintained that a body cannot be too quickly 
resolved into its elementary dust. 

M. Pasteur of the Sainte Eugénie Hospital, 
Paris, has recently been carrying on some curious 
and interesting experiments bearing upon the 
causes of the terrible malady hydrophobia, He 
inoculated several rabbits with the saliva of a 
patient who had died of the disease, with the 
result that they became paralysed in a few hour 
and eventually died of asphyxia, But they showe 
no traces of rabies. They thus appeared to be 
affected with some unknown form of the disease, 
although M. Pasteur is not inclined, without 
further inquiry, to assert positively that it is 
distinct from hydrophobia. The most noteworthy 
result of his experiments lies in the discovery of 
peculiar microscopic organisms in the blood of the 
inoculated animals, If it be proved that hydro- 
phobia is accompanied by a similar appearance, 
there will be some ground for hoping that science 
may find a way to grapple with it. 

A Bill lately introduced for making better 
provision for inquiries with regard to boiler explo- 
sions, comes opportunely at this time. We have 
learned by a recent accident in the streets of Maid- 
stone that steam-engines are sometimes placed 
under the control of mere labourers, who are natu- 
rally quite ignorant of their structure and proper 
management, The Bill excludes domestic boilers 
from its provisions, although in times of frost— 
as we have lately seen—they occasionally explode 
with fatal results. However, this is not a question 
for fresh legislation, but for individual carefulness. 
A good suggestion comes from the Manchester 
Steam Users’ Association, to which we gladly give 
publicity—That on the recurrence of frost, a 
placard, printed in large clear type, be posted in 
the thoroughfares, explaining to the public the 
best means of preventing the explosion of kitchen 
and circulating boilers, They also publish the 
suggested text for such placard. 

An almost unprecedented occurrence is related 
by the correspondent of a colonial paper writing 
from the Cape of Good Hope. A troop of horse- 
men on their way to service in Basutoland were 
overtaken by a thunder-storm. By one flash of 
lightning, seventeen horses with their riders were 
thrown to the earth, ten men and five horses being 
killed ! 

A machine for making artificial snow has lately 
been perfected in England. The question may 
possibly be asked, Of what use can such a con- 
trivance be, when the supply of the natural com- 
modity is nowadays so far above what we care 
about? We are apt to forget that in many coun- 
tries snow is a luxury. In the bazaars of Cabul, 
for instance, it is sold as such; and mixed with 
sherbet, it forms a favourite drink, The machine 
in question is intended for Palermo, where frost 
is rarely experienced. 

Sir Bartle Frere’s lecture before the Society 
of Arts upon the Industrial Resources of South 
Africa, paints the dark continent in anything but 
asombre hue. He tells us that coal, iron, copper, 
manganese, cobalt, and other sources of wealth, 
exist in wonderful abundance. Speaking of the Dia- 
mond Fields, he mentions the fact, that although 
it is but fourteen years since the first diamond 
was discovered in South Africa, the exports have 
so enormously increased since that time, that 
within the course of one year, more than three and 
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a half million pounds-worth of the precious stones 
have passed through the Cape Post-office. These 
figures take no account of the number of diamonds 
that have been sent out of the country by other 
channels, Turning to agricultural affairs, the 
lecturer gives valuable information regarding the 
extraordinary fertility of the soil ; and the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, and sheep. He also 
touches upon the industry of ostrich-farming, 
which seems to be very profitable. Of course, 
these natural advantages can only be turned to 
account under a settled system of government. 
Recent events in South Africa have unfortunately 
not tended to turn swords into ploughshares. 

With regard to a correspondence that has arisen 
regarding the danger of heating water for bath 
purposes, by gas, it may be well to mention that 
no gas-heaters for baths should be used in any 
room unless the products of combustion can be 
perfectly carried away at once by a flue, although 
small sizes may be safely used in sculleries and 
lavatories for heating small quantities of water 
quickly. These gas-heaters are especially dangerous 
in bath-rooms, which are, as a rule, small and 
close, and the danger increases with the power of 
the heater. Those who are interested in this 
subject may obtain further information by 
applying to Mr Thomas Fletcher, Museum St., 
Warrington. 

A precise and uniform system of time-keeping 
is of the utmost importance in large towns, and 
this has been effected in Paris by the establish- 
ment of what are called ‘horary centres.” The 
horary centre consists of a standard clock, con- 
trolled by electricity from the Paris Observatory ; 
the clock, in addition, forming a kind of second 
electrical centre, by which it is able to send an 
hourly current, and control other clocks in its 
neighbourhood placed in circuit with it. In this 
way the whole city is supplied with the exact 
time wherever a clock, public or private, is 
connected with the electrical circuit, 


* ANECDOTES OF SIGN-PAINTING ARTISTS,’ 


In our article on this subject, in Chambers’s 
Journal for February 12, an account was given 
of the litigation which had taken place regard- 
ing the proprietorship of the sign that was 
painted by David Cox for The Royal Oak Inn 
at Bettws-y-Coed. Since then, the case has been 
before the Lords in the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature, with the result that the judgment of Sir 
J. Bacon has been reversed, and the picture 
declared to be the property of the owner of the 
hotel. ‘Assuming,’ say the Lords, ‘that the picture 
was originally what may be called a _ tenant’s 
fixture, which he might have removed, it appeared 
he had never done so. Therefore, the picture not 
having been removed by the original tenant within 
his term, on a new lease being granted it became 
the property of the landlord, and had never ceased 
to be so.’ 

In the same article it was stated that the paint- 
ing of the sign of St George and the Dragon at 
Wargrave-on-Thames, was ascribed to Leslie and 
Watts. We now learn that the side of the 
signboard on which St George is charging the 
dragon, was painted by Leslie; and that the 
reverse side was painted, not by Watts, but by 
Hodgson. 


THE BLACKSMITH’S SONG, 
Strike, while the Iron’s hot. 
TRANSLATED FROM AN OLD FRENCH SONG, 


Turovuan the casement, roseate Dawn 
Already steals with cheering ray : 

Let’s to the forge, and wake the morn 
With boist’rous voice and jocund lay! 


Bellows, blow} and furnace, smoke ; 
Bend the glowing metal soon ! 
Hammer, fall with telling stroke !— 
Sing to my anvil’s merry tune, 
Pong, Pong— 
‘Strike, while the Iron’s hot !’ 


With lusty stroke my hammer rings : 
Strike hard ! ’tis for yon chubby Boy 
Who to his mother fondly clings, 
And trills his cooing note of joy. 


Thanks to the sweat that bathes my face, 
The paths of Learning he shall tread, 

And Knowledge make her dwelling-place 
Within my darling’s fair young head ! 


Labour unto the heart gives ease, 
And will our daily bread supply ; 

It decks the charms of my Thérese, 
My Wife, my household deity ! 


Our hands were never formed to make 
Muskets or sword-blades, bolts or chains ; 
God gave us arms for labour’s sake ; 
Our minds, He for Love’s work ordains ! 


Now all who day by day pursue 
Some darling hope, some cherished end— 
Old hearts, who have but power in view ; 
Young hearts, who Love’s soft call attend ; 


Men, who would wield the sword or pen— 
Sages and fools—peasants and kings— 
If you ’d succeed, take as the word 
Of wisdom, what my anvil rings: 
Pong, Pong, Pong ! 
‘Strike while the Iron’s hot.’ 


te The concluding batch of Ghost Storics Unveiled 
will be given next month, 
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